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this, as well for improvement as amusement: < Who sees not,' would she say, * that those women who take delight in writing excel the men in all the graces of the familiar style ? The gentleness of their minds, the delicacy of their sentiments, (improved by the manner of their education,) and the liveliness of their imaginations, qualify them to a high degree of preference for this employment; while men of learning, as they are called, (that is to say, of mere learning,) aiming to get above that natural ease and freedom which distinguish this, (and indeed every other kind of writing,) when they think they have best succeeded, are got above, or rather beneath, all natural beauty.'
Then, stiffened and starched pet me add] into dry and indelectable affectation, erne sort of these scholars assume a style as rough as frequently are their manners ; they spangle over their   productions   with metaphors; they tumble into bombast: the sublime, with them, lying in wordsi and not in sentiment, they fancy themselves most exalted when least understood; and down they sit, fully satisfied with their own performances, and call them MASCULINE.    While a second sort, aiming at <zw>, that   wicked  misleader,  forfeit  all   title to judgment. And a third, sinking into the classical pits, there poke and scramble about, never seeking to show genius of their   own;    all  their   lives   spent  in  common-place quotation;  fit  only to write notes  and comments  ppon other people's texts s all their pride, that they know those beauties of two thousand years old in another tongue, which they can only admire, but not imitate, in their own.
And these, truly, must be learned men, and despisers of our insipid sex !
But I need not mention the exceptions "Vhich my beloved friend always made [and to which I subscribe] m favour of men of sound learning, true taste, and